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FOR THE 


CLERGY, G. 


religion, of which this country hath 

been ſo fruitful ever fince the re- 
formation, is the accidental effect of an ex- 
cellent cauſe, of that freedom of debate, 
and liberty of prophecying which hath been 
permitted amongſt us; and which, though it 
may ſometimes be abuſed to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of the weakeſt and the worſt of men, 
the canting zealot, or the defigning hypo- 
crite, will always deſerve the countenance of 
the wiſeſt and the beſt of men, the prudent 
patriot or the honeſt Chriſtian, as being pro- 
ductive of the nobleſt conſequences, as tend- 
ing to place the Goſpel * its proper baſis, and 
to 


T variety of opinions, in matters of 


[2] 


to ſecure it, on the one hand, from the art- 


ful attacks of its opens enemies, and, on the 
other hand, from the more dangerous wounds 
of its ignorant, ſuperſtitious friends. The 
papiſis, by baniſhing freedom of inquiry, may 
boaſt indeed that they have deſtroyed divi- 
ſions in their church; but they forget that, 
by ſo doing, they have alſo deſtroyed religion 
itſelf: for, in order to guard againſt the poſſi- 
bflity of error, they have abſurdly denied the 
means neceſſary in order to arrive at the truth. 

But though, in this land of liberty, we 
have been long acquainted wtih the extrava- 
gances of enthuſiaſts, and with the dreams 
of projectors in religion, (a more numerous 
tribe than our projectors in politics) it was 
not till of late years that theſe ſpurious chil- 
dren of the reformation changed their habi- 
tation, and from being the ordinary ſlated in- 
ſtructors of the tolerated meeting-houſe, 
unaccountably made way for ereCting their 
ſtandard within the pale of the eſtabliſhed . 
church. Thus, ſome years ago, we ſaw the 
Weſtleys and the Whrtfields declaiming in the 
pulpits of this metropolis, and boaſting that 
they were the only part of the church of 
England who had not deviated from its 


articles and ſubſcriptions. But they ſoon 


threw off the maſk; and now they enjoy, 
under a ſanction from Hicks's-Hall, that 
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[3] 
privilege of giving vent to the rankeſt en- 
thuſiaſm, which epiſcopal juriſdiction might 
have deprived them of; and finding the 
church no ſanctuary, they have made their 
retreat to the tabernacle, and remain a re- 
markable inſtance, that extravagant opini- 
ons in religion, though they may infect ſome 


few individuals, can never ſpread their con- 


tagion to the whole body of the clergy of 
this truly reformed church. 

The Hutchinſonian preachers, of this day, 
tread the ſteps of their predeceſſors the Me- 
thodifts. For if the former ſtill continue to 
profeſs themſelves members of that church, 
which the latter have deſerted; we may pro- 
nounce, without any ſpirit of divination, that 
they tend, with large ſtrides, towards a ſepa- 
ration. #44 

The evil that we lament, is {till in its in- 
fancy. The churches of our country towns 
and villages are in a great meaſure ſtrangers 
to the new faſhioned divinity; which hath 
hitherto confined itſelf within the warm bed 
of this opulent and populous city, in whoſe 
ſoil it is natural to expect the richeſt harveſt, 
from the vanity of ſome, and the credulity 
of others, from the weak minds and the 
ſtrong paſſtons of reformed devotees, and 
from the heated imaginations uf enthuſiaſts 
of every denomination, collected within its 
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141 
vaſt extent. And ſuch is the weakneſs of 
the human heart, ſo apt are men to embrace 
the moſt romantic opinions in religion, when 
once they ſubſtitute the whims of fancy to 
the dictates of reaſon, that we may obſerve but 
too many fired with the catching contagion, 
and captivated with the unintelligible jargon 
of a ſet of itinerant preachers, who have im- 


ported their contraband doctrines into pulpits 


which none of them as yet have any ſtated 
right to, but what is acquired by proftituting 
themſelves to the indeceit canvaſſing of a po- 
pular election, and which few of them have 
even the temporary poſſeſſion of, but through 
the indolence of a lazy incumbent, or through 


the compliance of a good-natured one, to offi- 


c1ous importunity, ſeizing as it were the ſa- 
cred roſtrum by violence, a violence which 
I could wiſh denoted more of honeſt zeal for 
the goſpel of Chri/?, than it doth of intereſted 
deſire of applauſe, and reſembled more the 
humility of the divine than the vanity of a 
mountebank. 

I mean not by any thing I have ſaid, or 
intend to ſay, to depart from that moderation 
with which all debates, but particularly de- 
bates of a religious nature, ought to be con- 
ducted. My aim is not ſo much. to expoſe 
the leaders of theſe faſhionable opinions, as 
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themſelves under their banner; and while 1 
adhere to this rule, facts will exclude the ne- 
ceſſity of abuſe, and r- ſupply the 
place of raillery. Nor do 1 aſſert any thing 
not ſtrictly true, when I declare that nothing 
but a conviction of the ſtrongeſt kind, that 
the popular declaimers whom I mean to cen- 
ſure, have really done, and are daily continu- 
ing to do injury to the cauſe of the goſpel, 
could have prevailed upon me, conſcious of 
my unacquaintance with controverſy, and de- 
ſtitute of learning or abilities, to engage in 
this diſpute. And yet, I flatter myſelf, ſuch 
is the goodneſs of my cauſe, ſuch are the ab- 
ſurdities of my antagoniſts, that it will be in 
the power of ſo weak a champion as I am, to 
open the eyes of many honeſt, though de- 
ceived Chriſtians, who are not aware of -the 
tendency of the opinions that they ſo much 
admire, and who, when they ſhall be con- 
vinced (as I think I ſhall convince them) that 
their favourite teachers are fighting the bat- 
tles of infidelity, will look back with horror 
on the precipice they have eſcaped, and while 
they thank the inſtrument which interpoſed 
to ſave them, will warmly join in condem- 
ning the. perſons who had brought them into 
danger. But before 1 give you ſome ſpeci- 
mens, as I propoſe, of the goſpel preaching, 
as ſome term it, ſo much in vogue, it may 

not 
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not be improper to inquire what foundatiorr 
there is, in general, for the repeated charges, 
made in'the pulpit, by theſe goſpel preachers, 
againſt the whole body of the clergy to 
which they belong ; charges which, as uttered 
upon ſuch ſolemn occaſions, cannot but have 
a tendency to fink deep upon the minds of 
the hearers; and charges equally important, 
whether we conſider them as relating to the 
conduct, or to the principles of the perſons 
accuſed; to their morals as men, or to their 
faith as clergymen of the church of England. 

I well remember to have heard, during 
the laſt ſummer, one of theſe popular prea- 
chers, in a certain church of this metropolrs, 
(a church worthy of a better fate than to be 
made the receptacle of all the extravagances 
of enthuſiaſm) like another Drawcan/ir, em- 
ploy a long dull diſcourſe, in abuſing a body 
of men, for piety or learning inferior to no 
ſociety of ecclefiaſtics in the chriſtian world; 
but whoſe character was drawn by this gen- 


tlemen, as if he believed that they were poſ- 


ſeſſed of neither, and had a mind that his 
hearers ſhould believe ſo too.—Not meaning 
to be perſonal, though one can ſcarcely a- 
void being ſo upon ſuch an occaſion, I would 
adviſe this young orator to uſe the reins of 


. prudence to curb his haſty zeal, and to make 


himſelf acquainted with men, and with the 
world, 
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world, before he aſſumeth the authority of a 
cenſor. He was pleaſed in his diſcourſe, to 
aceuſe his brethren the clergy with abandon- 
ing the care of their flocks, which he repre- 
ſented them as ſcarcely viſiting, but in or- 
der to return after having fleeced them. But 
had he know any thing of the church to 
which he belongeth, or of the teachers of 
it whoſe characters he aſperſed, he would 
have known what is notorious to all the world, 
that in general the parochial clergy, thoſe 
entruſted with the care of fouls throughout 
the kingdom, are reſident on their benefices, 
and, with parts and learning worthy of the 
attention of the public, have no ambition but 
to diſcharge their function with diligence, aſ- 
ſiduity and ſucceſs. That ſome of the clergy, 
poſſeſſed of livings are non-reſident, cannot in- 
deed be denied; nor need it be denied, be- 
cauſe I am ſatisfied, that moſt of thoſe who 
live at a diſtance from their preferments, can 
aſſign ſuch reaſons for their non-re/idence, as 
will make it evident, that, far from diſgracing 
their characters, it really doth ſervice to the 
church. Certain it is, that non-re/idence is a 
nurſery for the clergy. By means of it, there 
is kept vp a body of reſerve, over and above 
the number of pariſh miniſters, ready, upon 
any vacancy, to ſucceed to an office, which 
they had already harned to "execute. The 
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curates, throughout England, are perhaps its 
ableſt divines, at leaſt its readieſt champions 
in the fields of controverſy. I ſhould there- 
fore be ſorry to ſee nom-refidence deſtroyed, as 
this would annihilate the fund of ſubfiſting ſo 
able a body of auxiliaries. Add to this, that 
a clergyman who is non-reſident, is almoſt 
always employed as a clergyman in another 
place. Nor could the numerous places of 
public worſhip in the metropolis be properly 
and decently ſupplied, but that the additional 
income ariſing from country livings maketh 
amends for the inconſiderable ſallaries that 
come to the ſhare of the readers and preachers. 
Theſe are not imaginary pleas for non-reſi- 
dence, but they occur upon taking a proper 
view of the matter in diſpute. When the 
gentleman therefore, who was ſo ſevere upon 
the non-reſidence of ſome of his brethren, hath 
conſidered the matter more maturely, ſuch 


no doubt is his modeſty, that he will for- 


bearing his railing accuſations on this head: 
and- I would fain hope alſo, that another 
charge, which he thought proper at the ſame 
time to urge, is equally groundleſs, and that 
he had no greater reaſonto accuſe his brethren 
as players at cards, and partakers of improper 
amuſements, than he appeareth to have hal 
when he objected to them negle& of their | 


miniſterial fugCMion. 


4 But 
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But the accuſation of negligence and of an 
unguarded converſation, as ſevere as it is ground- 
leſs, is but of little conſequence, when com- 
pared with another that was brought againſt 
the clergy, in the ſame diſcourſe, of havin 
corrupted the faith. For the orator had the 
boldneſs, or, to ſpeak plain, the effrontery, to 
aſſign it as the cauſe why ſuch multitudes 
croud the church in which he was then 

reaching, — that this was the only church 
where the goſpel was preached; and: that it 
was no wonder that Chriſtians who were in 
earneſt about their religion ſhould leave off 
going to their own churches, where the cold 
unedifying lectures on morality (in this man- 
ner do they ſpeak of ſermons in which the 
obligations of virtue are enforced and recom- 
mended) had quite excluded all thoughts of 
the neceſſity of faith in Chriſt. 

Though I cannot be certain as to the words 
I am certain that, as to the meaning, I have 
not miſrepreſented the gentleman : but why 
ſhould I ſuppoſe that he will heſitate to con- 
feſs that he made a declaration like the above, 
when I find the Atlas of the party aſſerting 
the fame thing, in a ſtill ſtronger manner, 
and publiſhing to all England, in print, a ſpe- 
cimen of the. libels which he ſcattereth a- 


mongſt his hearers, twice a week, from the 


pulpit. 
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In the preface to the Commentary on the 
107th Plalm, we meet with ſuch inſolent 
ſatirical abuſe on the clergy, that I ſhall be 
at the pains to tranſcribe the very words, leſt 
otherwiſe it might be thought that I exagge- 
rate or miſrepreſent.“ I neither (ſaith he, p. 6.) 
c expect applauſe, nor deſire it, from the pre- 
« ſent ſet of great and learned men.” Here 
then he ſeemeth to diſclaim all connexion with 
anyof his brethren, as unworthy of his regard : 
and to put it out of all doubt that this was 


his meaning, plzaſe attend to the following 


quotations. P. 8. he ſaith, © It is too evident 
ea truth to be denied, that we are departed 
© from the doctrines of the reformation, and 
yet we keep up our ſubſcriptions to the ar- 
<« ticles and homilies then eſtabliſhed, which 
are entirely founded upon the certainty of 
« the fall of mankind in Adam, and of 
« their recovery in Jeſus Chri/?.”--Nowif this 
be not a charge upon the clergy, as if they 
denied the certainty of the fall, and of the 
redemption, the words have no meaning at all; 
for, except the clergy, none are tied to ſub- 
{cribe to the articles and homilies. But if we 
wait for another paragraph or two, we ſhall ſee 


this ſtill plainer.—*< I fancied (faith he, p. 8.) 


A 


_ © myſelf quite ſafe while I had the ſcripture, 
and the church on my fide; until I found 


* a ſtrong ſuſpicion had gone out among the 
« mimſterial 


111 
« miniſterial clergy, of my leaning towards 
{© enthuſiaſm.—Inſtead of defending the 
* Few-bill and the marriage bill, I rather in- 
*« ſiſted upon the total corruption of our na- 
« ture by the fall, and the free and full re- 
« demption of it through Feſus Christ.“ 
And again in the ſame page, The miniſterial 
„ clergy are welcome to call me what the 
« pleaſe ; J honour their reproach, for I find 
« myſelf in the beſt company by leaving 
© theirs.” One more quotation, to be met 
with in the gth page, and then I have done: 
« What are we then to think of thoſe court 
* divines who expoſe their brethren, and ri- 


_ & dicule them under the diſgraceful name of 


© enthuſiaſts, for no other reaſon but be- 
& cauſe we make a conſcience of our oaths 
and ſubſcriptions, and dare not riſk our 
« eternal ſalvation for any preſent honour or 
5% preferment?” 

Theſe are hard words; and well deſerve to 
be examined with care; in order to ſhew at 
once the ſpirit of the ſect, and to vindicate the 
injured clergy from an accuſation, which I 
am to prove to be as falſe as it is venomous 
and infolent. But firſt, even tho' this accuſa- 


tion were founded in truth, and tho' there was 
ground for aſſerting that the clergy of the 


church of England had abandoned the doc- 


trines of the reformation, and made no conſci- 
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| [ 121 
ence of their oaths and ſubſcriptions; though 
this would juſtify the acrimony of the ſe- 
vereſt diſcourſe pronounced on ſuch a topic, 
before an aſſembly of the perſons guilty of 
ſo baſe an apoſtaſy; yet to make it one great 
view in preaching to congregations where 
none of the clergy are preſent, to inſult and 
defame the clergy, what end can this ſerve 
but to unſettle the minds of the 1gnorant, the 
credulous, the weak? and by telling them that 
the eſtabliſhed church cannot furniſh them 
with proper tcachers, to drive them either in- 
to the ſuperſtition of the papiſs, or into the 
fanaticiſm of the /efarzes ? 

This reflexion occurreth to me, even upon 
the ſuppoſition that there were any grounds 
for the charge; but this I deny to be the 
caſe: and I deny it upon evidence of which 
every ſenſible, provided he be alſo an impar- 
tial enquirer, mult ſee the force. 

Let me then aſk this Zoilus of his bre- 
thren, with what face dare he to bring a rail- 
ing accuſation againſt any of them, of proſ- 
tituting the pulpit to politics? he who in his 


| ſermons, for years paſt, hath abuſed magiſ- 


trates, ſpoken evil of dignities, defamed the 
venerable prelates of the church, and inſult- 
ed the legiſlature itſelf, with low ſneering 
abuſe ?--Can he deny the charge ? If he doth, 


thouſands can bear witneſs to its truth. Let 


him 


>” * 
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him anſwer this alſo, where were his ſermons 
upon the total corruption of our nature by 
the fall, and the free and full redemption of 
it through Jeſus Chri/t, of which he boaſteth 
ſo much, while his pulpit rung the alarum a- 
gainſt the Jeu-act, and his torrent of wild 
zeal upon that memorable occaſion helped 
to kindle a fire over the nation, which the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature extinguiſhed be- 
fore it had time to blaze into a flame ? Is this 
the goſbel-preaching, in which he glorieth ſo 
much, to ſow ſeeds of diſſa:isfaction, and to 
ſpirit up the weak and the ignorant to faction, 
ſedition, nay rebellion? Perhaps, however, 
the Chriſtian doctrines omitted upon this oc- 
caſion, by the great Orator of the ſea, were 
conſigned over by him to his deputies and 
aſſiſtants, while he himſelf was employed in 
the laudable taſk of counteracting the wiſdom 
of parliament. — So far from this, that the 
whole tribe of Goſpel-preachers joined in the 
ſame cry; and wherever any of them preached, 
nothing was heard, during ſome months, but 
the moſt violent and angry invectives againſt 
the legiſlature of their country, for paſſing a 
law waoſe connexion with religion was ſo 
diſtant, that if it merited no applauſe, it 
ſcarcely deſerved cenſure. | 

Such, at that time, were the ſermons of 
our preachers of the doctrines of the refor- 


mation, 


[ 14 ] 


mation, of our accuſers of the Clergy, who, 
however branded as perjured men and apo- 


ſtates, and ridiculed under the appellation of . 


Court di vines, and miniſterial Clergy, have a 
better ſenſe of the dignity of the pulpit, than 
to proftitute it to ſerve the purpoſes of any ſet 
of men in the ſtate; and who have learnt 
the duty of miniſters of the Goſpel better, 
than to employ their tongues or their pens, in 
defence of, or in oppoſition to any political 
faction. Let this gentleman, and others who 
ſeem proud to imitate him as a guide, lay 
their hands upon their hearts, and aſk them- 
ſelves whether they can ſay the ſame. They 
know they cannot; they know that they have 
liſted themſelves the tools of an inconſidera- 
ble, though dangerous ſet of men, men who 
aim at ſomething which they dare not avow, 


and whoſe whole merit and patriotiſm conſiſt 


in oppoling every meaſure, how right ſoever, 
that the adminiſtration are pleaſed to ſupport. 
In the cauſe of ſuch men, ſome of our popu- 
lar declaimers have gone conſiderable lengths. 
For while their leader undertook to write a 
huge, unmeaning pamphlet againſt the Je- 
ac, and to retail, from time to time, in an 
evening-paper, which is the common vehicle 
of ſedition throughout the Kingdom, libels 
of 'the moſt inflammatory kind; as they called 


in religion to act the part of diſaffection; 


while 
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while he, I ſay, was thus employed, another, 
though with different ſucceſs, firſt from the 
pulpit, and then from the preſs, undertook 
to repreſent the act with regard to clandeſtine 
marriages as inconſiſtant with the doctrines 
of the Bible, and to ſpirit up the deluded 
people of England to inſult their governours 
on that account, and to diſlike one of the beſt, 
the moſt ſalutary, and well meant laws, that 
has, of late years, been added to our ſta- 
tute book. 

But though Ihave ſhewn the falſhood of one 
part of the charge, ſo far as it relateth to the 
proſtitution of the pulpit to politics, a charge 
with the greateſt juſtice retorted on thoſe 
who made it; I ſhall think I have done but 
little towards a vindication of the Clergy, if 
I do not alſo ſhew that they are moſt injuri- 
ouſly treated, as having departed from the dbc- 
trines of the reformation —the fall of man in 
Adam, and his recovery through Jeſus Chriſt. 

And here I muſt own, that it is the firſt 
time I ever heard that the fall of man, and 
the redemption by Chri/i, were doctrines pe- 
culiar to the reformation. I was ſo ignorant 
as to ſuppoſe, till this gentleman informed me 
better, that Papiſis as well as Proteſtants are 
fincere believers of theſe articles of faith, 
articles of faith, indeed, looked upon as fun- 
damental by all Chriſtians in general. And, 


therefore, 
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thiiefore, I wonder where I have been till 


now, that I ſhould never have heard that the 


Clergy of the Church of England diſbelieve 
them. Apoſtates, indeed, not only from the 
doctrines of the reformation, but alſo from 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity, ſhould I eſteem 
them, were this the caſe. I ſhould then, 
with their accuſer, honour their reproach, and 
think myſelf in the beſt company by leaving 
theirs. But can this bold, this warm man, 
urge one circumſtance, in confirmation of 
ſtrange a charge? Ianſwer with all the con- 
fidence inſpired by truth, he cannot. The 
whole body of the Clergy are as firm belie- 
vers of the fall of man in Adam, and of his 
recovery by Jeſus Chriſt, as he or any of his 


followers can be ſuppoſed to be. 


But have not this gentleman, and the 
preachers who are his aſſiſtants and imitators, 
been ridiculed by the Clergy, by their bre- 
thren the Court Divines, (for ſo he calleth 
every one who hath not adopted his noſtrums 


in divinity) and repreſented by them as leaning 


towards enthuſiaſm on account of their ſer- 


mons? The truth of the complaint is admit- 
ted. No doubt the ſermons of theſe preach- 
ers have given great offence to the Clergy in 


general; who, with all their ſenſe and learn- 
ing, could not but be offended at the matter 
contained inthem. But what hath occaſioned 


their 


[17 ] 

their cenſures Not the doctrines preached 
up, as hath been moſt falſely aſſerted; not the 
infiſting upon the fall of man, and his redemp- 
tion, the corruption of our nature, and the 
neceſſity of divine aſſiſtances, the eternity of 
the Son of God, manifeſted in the fleſh, nor, 
in ſhort, any of the doctrines fundamental 
to Chriſtianity.— There is not, I believe, a 
clergyman of the church of England who 
will not readily repeat his ſubſcription to 
theſe articles, and who doth not, from time 
to time, ſpeak of theſe points, as they ought 
to be ſpoken of, from the pulpit. But what 
is blamed, what every ſenſible clergyman, 
and every ſerious Chriſtian muſt blame, is 
the Manner in which theſe doctrines, fun- 
damental it 1s agreed on all hands, are 
preached up; a manner of preaching which 
can ſerve no purpoſes but thoſe of miſ- 
leading -the weak and the credulous, and 
diſguſting the ſober and ſenſible Chriſtian; a 
manner of preaching calculated to introduce 
uncertainty into our rule of faith, to pervert 
{cripture, ſo as to prove from it every thing 
that wild imagination can ever attempt to 
prove; in a word, a manner of preaching, 
which, by placing Chriſtianity on ſuch a baſis 
as cannot hold, muſt furniſh ample fund to 
its enemies, of cavilling, as if it could not 
be placed on any ather baſis. Let me not 
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be thought too warm in this deſcription. I 
ſpeak the words of plain, honeſt indignation ; 
and yet not mere words, for I ſhall now pro- 
eccd to corroborate them by proofs, by pla- 
eing before the eyes of the reader ſome ſhort, 
but ſtriking ſpecimens of the Gel preaching 


ſo much eſteemed at preſent in this city, and 


for which the perſons who are ſo liberal in 
abuſing their brethren the Clergy, are, like 
ſo many inſpired miſſionaries, followed where- 


ever they declaim by crouds of gaping ad- 
mirers. 


Nothing hath ever done more injury to the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity, than the injudicious 
methods of defending it adopted by ſome 
of its friends. Had it not been for the many, 
unguarded expreſſions of Chriſtian divines, 
Collins could never have penned the. moſt 
artful book that the cauſe of Deiſin can boaſt 
of, his Grounds and reaſons; nor the author 
of Chriſtianity not founded upon argument, 
had any pretence for the grave banter which 


runneth through that performance. This re- 


mark is not foreign to my purpoſe. For cer- 


tainly the method of defending Chriſtianity 


made uſe of by the popular preachers now 
under our conſideration, will furniſh matter 
of cavilling and objeCtion to the Collins's of 
our time. By labouring to extract out of ſcrip- 


ture, proofs which only imagination, not rea- 
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ſon can ever diſcover to be there, in ſupport 
of the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity 
the enemies of Chriſtianity, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, will exult, as if no better proofs 
could be aſſigned; and will rejoice to ſee 
preachers of the goſpel building its articles of 
faith on the moſt airy, uncertain, and whim- 


| fical ſyſtem, that ever entered the brain of a 


crazy enthuſiaſt, 
Theſe preachers ſet out, at firſt, with no- 
tions concerning the inſpiration of the holy 


. ſcriptures, which muſt give vaſt advantages 


to cavillers. According to their plan, not 
only the ſenſe, but the very words are dicta- 
ted by the Holy Ghoſt. How little founda- 
tion there is for this notion, hath been well 
ſtated in a ſenſible and judicious anſwer to 
the Commentary on the 107th Pſalm; to 
which, therefore, to avoid repetition, I refer. 
But this is a very inconſiderable part of the 
plan which I am now to ſketch out. For 
not only, according to our adepts, is every 
word in the ſcripture the word of the Holy 
Ghoſt, but from a ſingle word can they draw 
a demonſtration of the truth of a myſtery, and 
can find the Chriſtian trinity and redemption, 


in the forced, and, at beſt, uncertain meaning 


of three Hebrew letters. A ſpecimen of their 
abilities this way may be had from their learn- 


ed labours on the etymology of the words Elo- 
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him (God) and Berith (covenant), etymologies 
of ſuch conſequence to the truth of religion, 
that a late publiſher of a new edition of a He- 
brew lexicon did not ſcruple to inſert his 
own diſcoveries, or the diſcoveries of fome of 
his ſect, concerning them, iuto the text of his 
author, by a ſort of literary fraud, which no 
doubt was allowable in ſo good a cauſc. The 
very learned and worthy archdeacon of 
Nerthumberland, in his Diſſertation on theſe 
two words, hath, by a moſt ingenious criti- 
ciſm, effectually expoſed the followers of 
Hutchinſon for their dreams on this ſubject. 
Before they began to torture the original lan- 
guage of the old teſtament, the critics in that 
language thought it of very little conſequence 
whether the word Elobim was derived or no, 
or, if it was derived, what radix it moſt natu- 
rally ſprung from. But fince the late wonder- 
ful diſcoveries in Hebrew, (diſcoveries which 
will immortalize their Hutchinſon, when 
thoſe of Sir Jſaac Newton in philoſophy are 
exploded and forgot) Elohim hath been drag- 
ged out of its former obſcurity, in which, alas 
it had continued for thouſands of years, and 
its pedigree hath been traced up to a parent 
word-of ſuch conſequence, as to be a proof 
both of the trinity, and of the redemption. 
For they have demonſtrated, that Elchim ſig- 
nifieth the Swearers, And what Swearers ? 

BY moſt 


1211 

moſt undoubtedly the three perſons of the 
ever bleſſed trinity, entering into a joint oath 
to redeem mankind.—A like moſt wonder- 
ful and ſatisſactory diſcovery have they made 
as to the derivation of the word Berith, which 
our ignorant tranſlators and lexicographers 
were never at any great pains in tracing u 
wards to its original, provided they could on- 
ly ſatisfy * that it ſignified a cove- 
nant. But our Hutcbinſonian decipherers 
can ſee here a plain and moſt ſtriking de- 
monſtration of the purification by Chriſt's 


death, having fixed the derivation of Berith 


(covenant) from a word which ſignifieth to 
purify. 

And now, after this ſpecimen of the ama- 
Zing diſcoveries of our Hebrew cabaliſts, need 
we wonder that perſons of their depth of 
penetration, of their livelineſs of fancy, ſhould 
alſo be able, as they boaſt they have been, 
to extract from the firſt chapter of the book 
of Geneſis, a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, 
ſubverſive of the hitherto triumphant, but 
now forlorn principles, of the degraded 
Newton ? 

But to be ſerious. From the above ſpeci- 
men of the ſcripture learning of theſe 
preachers, it is obvious, that when once ima- 
gination is ſuffered to divert itſelf, without 
the reſtraint of ſober reaſon, in ſuch reſearch» 
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es as theſe, there can be no fixed, no ratio- 
nal rule of judging : likeneſſes will be made 
out between things in the world the moſt 
unlike; and the doctrines of the goſpel, clearly 
and unexceptionably revealed in the literal 
meaning of a thouſand paſſages in the new 
teſtament, will loſe all their certainty and 
Evidence, when reſted only upon the ridicu- 
lous whims of fanciful ſchemers, upon for- 
ced etymologies of words, and upon wild un- 
certain allegories. Muſt not this therefore 
give real uneaſineſs to every Chriſtian, who 


would hope to ſee his religion always placed 


on a laſting foundation? Muſt it not occur 
immediately to ſuch a ſerious perſon, that the 
preachers who can urge ſuch weak, ſuch 
groundleſs proofs in confirmation of the myſ- 
teries of the goſpel, furniſh Deiſis with a pre- 
tence to cry out that no better proofs can be 
urged? That therefore ſermons filled with 
ſuch viſionary matter are cenfured by the ge- 
nerality of the Clergy, this, far from reflect- 
ing any diſgrace on their characters, proveth 
only that they know the real foundations of 
their religion better, than thoſe perſons who 
inſolently begin the cry of apoſtaſy, while 
they themſelves are furniſhing arms to the 
enemies of the goſpel. | 
Il I ſuppoſe it was a deduction from ſome 
Hutcbinſonian firſt principle, concealed from 
every 


231 
every one but the initiated, that hath enabled 


the principal champion of theſe opinions, to 
arrive at a demonſtration of a molt ſurpriz- 


ing nature, a demonſtration which muſt | 


put all our metaphyſicians and philoſophers 
to eternal ſhame and ſilence. How long ago 
this important diſcovery was made, I have 
not as yet learnt; it is ſufficient to my purpoſe, 
that the great diſcoverer boaſted of it in his 
pulpit about three months ago, and amazed 
his congregation by telling them, that he 
das able to demonſtrate the ſelf-exiſtence of the 
ſecond Perſon of the trinity, from nature, and 
prove it to be as plain as that two and two 
make four. 

I am not fond of giving names, and par- 
ticularly I have an averſion to the word 
Enthuſiaſt. But if an Enthuſiaſt be a perſon 
who is ſelf-ſufficient and poſitive as to the 
certainty of what is notoriouſly groundleſs, 
ſurely he who could boaſt of being able to 
demonſtrate from nature the ſelf-exiſtence of 
the ſecond perſon of the Triaity, hath a juſt 
right to this appellation. Now, not to men- 
tion the novelty of applying ſelf-exiſtence to 
the ſecond perſon, with regard to which he 
may conſult Pearſon or Bull ; if this ſtrange 
man is to be reaſoned with at all, I would 
| aſk him what he could poſſibly mean, by 
talking of demonſtrating from nature a point 
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about which nature muſt neceſſarily be 
ſilent, and which we could never poffibl 

know any thing about, but from the poſitive 
declarations of holy writ? A deiſt, who 
heareth ſuch an affertion from a Chriſtian 
divine, will no doubt exult ; he will tri- 
umph, in hearing a revealed truth put upon 
a foundation moſt glaringly falſe. For that 
there are no data in nature, from which we 
can form anyarguments as to the modes of the 
exiſtence of an infinite being, his own reaſon, 
and every one's common ſenſe, will inſtantly 
ſuggeſt. In that very ſermon, where this 
wild parodox was aſſerted, there were loud 
complaints made of the infidelity of the age, 
and many hard cenſures were paſſed both 
en the Clergy and on the Magiſtrates, as if 
their neglects were the principal cauſe of a 
fact not to be denied. But ſurely, in the 
opinion of every ſenſible man, ſuch diſ- 
courſes as this will be eſteemed none of the 
leaſt fruitful ſources of unbelief. For what 
wonder is it, that the myſteries of Chriſtiani- 
are treated with ridicule by profeſſed ene- 
mies, when apreacher, on one of the moſt im- 
portant myſteries, defendeth it by ſuch aſ- 
ſertions only, as every one of his hearers 
muſt know to be fitter for a madman con- 
fined in a cell in Bedlam, than for a Divine 
inſtructing his congregation from the ah. 

| 2 An 
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And now are the clergy to be blamed fort + 


diſliking ſuch ſermons, and for not copying 
after ſuch preachers? A few more inſtances 
may be neceſſary to ſupport my charge. I 


have often read, and as often admired the 


royth Pſalm, as a noble hymn to the Crea- 
tor, and as ſounding his praiſes, for his pro- 


vidential care extended to the children of 


men, in all the varieties of human danger, 


and human miſery. But, it ſeemeth, I had 


entirely miſtaken its meaning, and that this 
pſalm was never underſtood, before the great 
commentator explained it in his curious ſer- 
mons lately publiſhed, to be an allegory ul- 
timately applicable to the redemption by 
Chriſt. I grant, indeed, there 1s great merit 
in ſuch interpretations of ſcripture : they can- 
not be executed without diſplaying an un- 
common reach of imagination, and a moſt 
curious fund of conjecture; and the more 
forced and far-fetched the interpretations are, 
the merit muſt ſtill be allowed to be the 
reater. 5 
What was lately tried upon the 107th 
pſalm, was tried by another adept in the oc- 
cult qualities of Hebrew letters, ſome few 
years ago, and with equal ſucceſs, upon the 
19th pſalm. And I myſelf was greatly edi- 
fied, about the fame time, by being preſent 
at a ſermon, preached by the ſame perſon, 
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in which, among many other curious anec- 
dotes, we were taught that the unclean and 
the clean beaſts in Noah's ark were intend- 
ed to be types of the Gentiles and Jeuss 
collected into the ark of chriſt's church; 
and that the olive-branch brought by the 
dove was a real prophecy of the goſpel of 
peace. | 
A preacher, whoſe ſcurrilous invectives 
againſt the clergy I have already taken notice 
of, hath got vaſt credit with his ſect, for a 
ſkilful arrangement, the ſubſtance of two 
ſermons, of all the texts which the con- 
cordance could point out to him, as men- 
tioning any thing of Vines and Vineyards; 
the application of all which, to Chriſt and 
to the church, will, no doubt, do won- 
derful things toward the edification of Chriſ- 
t1ans, | 
But what is this, when compared to his 
later labours, upon Shepherds and Sheep ? In 
three or four ſermons, this grand plan was 
brought to perfection; and a regular progreſs 
made from Genęſis to the Apocalypſe, in ex- 
tracting, from every text where theſe occur- 
red, moſt curious applications to Chriſt the 
ſhepherd of our ſouls. I remember, in par- 
ticular, that the chapter where we read of 
Facob's feeding his father-in-law's flock, was 
a moſt fruitful ſource of amazing prophecies, 
and wonderful types. -It were to be _— 
tnat 


[ 27 ] 
that this ingenious Preacher would oblige 
the public with ſo remarkable a ſpecimen of 
his abilities in explaining ſcripture, by pub- 
liſhing theſe ſermons, which, with thoſe on 
the allegories of the Vines and Vineyards, 
and that noble myſtical diſcourſe on Matri- 
mony, will give the world a ſatisfactory ſpeci- 
men of the topics which our 9 
expatiate ſo frequently upon. 

Nothing is too much out of the way, not 
to be urged by the warm fancy of our new- 
faſhioned preachers, as proofs of the doctrines 
of the goſpel. I was not, therefore, much 
ſurpriſed when I heard one of them prove 
the reſurrection of the body, from the 
budding of Aaron's rod : nor need it be 
thought too abſurd to be fact, that another, 
in a diſcourſe, preached, Ithink, before a learn- 


ed univerſity, not long ago, ſhould urge the 


drunkenneſs of Noah as a paſſage of ſcrip- 
ture full of important types, and pregnant 
with Chriſtian myſteries. 

That ſome ceremonies under the Moſaic 
diſpenſation, and before its commencement, 
were inſtituted with a view to repreſent what 
was to happen under the goſpel, cannot but 
be admitted by every careful reader of the Old 
Teſlament; but then he will alſo ſee reaſon 
for believing, that theſe inſtances are few, 


but —— and ſtriking: whereas the 
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entlemen, whoſe opinions I am now con- 
Fdering, make every thing a type; every text 
is wreſted into allegory, every fact hath a 
double meaning, and even names, like ſo 
many Abracadabras of magicians, contain 
myſteries, and can work wonders. 

Now, if the ſermons of our popular 
preachers be principally employed upon ſuch 
topics, be totally confined to prove every 
doctrine of the New Teſtament from forced 
and fanciful interpretations of texts in the Old, 
is it any wonder that the Court Clergy, the 
Miniſterial Divines, ſhould ridicule what 
every ſenſible man muſt ſee the abſurdity of? 
And, if ſuch preachers have drawn down 
upon themſelves the odious appellation of 
Enthufiaſts, whom have they to thank for 
it but themſelves? 

And yet, wild and romantic as are the 
conceits which they retail as goſpel-preach- 
ing, and as matter, for the due reception of 
which by their hearers, the moſt ſolemn 
1avocations are offered up to the Holy Spirit; 
ſuch hath been the artfulneſs of their addreſs, 
ſo judicious hath been their application of 
ſuch AÆnigmas to female bigotry and popu- 
lar ignorance, that by this means, and b 
ſeaſonable invectives thrown in againſt the 
vices of the great, the wickedneſs of the 
times; the negligence of the clergy, and the 
mattention 


291 
inattention of the magiſtrate, they have ex- 
tended their influence, and acquired ſuch au- 
thority amongſt crouds of perſons in the 
lower ſtations of life, whoſe ignorance 
maketh them fit tools for deſigning men to 
work upon, and who always love to hear 
their ſuperiors inſulted, as this gratifieth their 
own ſullen pride, that were another Paul to 
appear in the church, he could ſcarcely hope 
to be heard with greater attention, or fol- 
lowed with greater aſſidui y, than in parti- 
cular one of our preachers now is, whom 
incredible numbers of the weak and the ſu- 
perſtitious populace follow from one church 
to another, even tho' they are treated with 
the ſame ſtale fare at both places by their 


orator, whoſe crude indigeſted compoſitions, 


without connexion of parts, unity of plan, 
or variety of pertinent matter, are received as 
ſo many infallible dictates of the Holy Spirit; 
inſomuch that the bold infolent attacks of 
this man on the legiſlature of his country, 
were able to blow up the coals of edition, 
upon a late occaſion, and gave us a convinc- 
ing proof how great the influence of an art- 
ful deſigning man, upon weak minds, ma 

be, whenever he can perſuade them, that 
religion is affected by any counſels of govern- 
ment, or brought into danger by the eſta- 


bliſhed laws of their country. It was by ſuch 
arts, 
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arts, that the firſt perverters of Pulpit elo- 
quence, the preachers of the League, could 
work up one of the moſt loyal and merciful 
of all the nations of Europe to barefaced re- 
bellion, to bloody maſſacre, and horrid trea- 
ſon; that could ſharpen Clement's dagger to 
Rab their king Henry III. and gave a birth to 
thoſe doctrines which made Ravillac glory in 
being the murderer of Henry IV. It was the 
preaching of the Engliſb ſectaries, copied 
from the declamations of the firebrands of 
the League in France, that did more towards 
overturning the Engliſb conſtitution, and 
bringing Charles I. to the ſcaffold, than all 
the valour of a numerous army, with a Con- 
well at their head. May we never again ſee 
ſuch preaching prevail ! may religion never 
again be made a tool to faction ! But, if this 
cannot be hoped for, at leaſt may the preachers 
of the church of England avoid this rock 
May their ſermons ever be directed to the 
ends of peace, of humanity, of chriſtian 
charity, and chriſtian obedience! And may 
they ever leave the deteſtable plan of ſcat- 
tering arrows, darts, and firebrands, to the 
gifted Enthufiaſt, and fanatical ſectary! 

And now, having given ſome ſpecimen of 
the preaching ſo much admired at preſent ; 
a ſpecimen, which, if any thing can, muſt 
be a means of expoſing the preachers; I am 

4 naturally 
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naturally led to ſay ſomething, before I con- 
clude, concerning the end and deſign of diſ- 
courſes from the pulpit, from whence may 
be inferred what are the ſubjects which 
ſhould be there treated of, and what are the 
abuſes of pulpit eloquence which ſhould be 
reformed. 

Now, I think, a preacher ſhould take it 
for granted, that every one of his hearers is 
a ſincere believer in Jeſus Chriſt. The pulpit 
Never was intended, and never can, with 
any ſucceſs, be made the place to inſtruct 
thoſe from who are ignorant of Chriſtianity, 
and of its fundamental doctrines : that, ſo 
far as the clergy are concerned, is beſt done 
from the deſk, by catechetical lectures; and 
ſuch lectures are ordered by the church, and 
I believe, in general, punctually executed. 


If I am not miſtaken in my opinion concern- 


ing the end of preaching, as I think I am 
not, there reſulteth from this a plain reaſon, 
why the duties of chriſtian practice, recom- 
mended upon chriſtian principles, and en- 
forced by chriſtian motives, ſhould- be the 
ſtated ſubjects of ſuch diſcourſes. And no 
ſermon, on the obligations to any part of 
moral conduct, can be rightly conducted, 
without putting the hearers in mind of the 
benefits of the goſpel diſpenſation, and the 
ſanctions revealed in the New Teflament. 
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I cannot help, therefore, obſerving the 
unreaſonableneſs of the outcry raiſed origi- 
nally by the Met hodiſts, and ſtill kept up by 
the Hutchinſomans, againſt their brethren, 
the ſober uninfected part of the clergy, who. 
aiming to reform the wicked lives, rather than 
to rouſe the blind paſſions of their hearers, 
have choſen moral ſubjects as proper heads 
of inſtruction from the pulpit ; a choice 
which, tho' wiſely and honeſtly made, hath 
occaſioned their being branded as betrayers 
of the Goſpel, and as having left off to preach 
Chriſt. Certain I am, that they who do not 
preach in this manner ; they who, as our pre- 


ſent goſpel preachers do, omit morality, and 


the obligations of a good life, in order to 
dwell on doctrinal points (their manner of 
treating which I have given a ſufficient ſpe- 
cimen of )---ſuch a method of preaching, I 
fay, can never do any real good; it may do 


much real harm to religion. By it the weak, 


the ignorant, the credulous, and, let me add, 
the lazy Chriſtian, is too often led to flatter 
himſelf, that Chriſt is to do all, and they 
themſelves nothing, towards their ſalvation; 
by hearing continually of free and full re- 
demption through his blood, or never hear- 
ing of the conditions required on their parts, 
before they can claim the benefit of this re- 
demption ; by being told much of imputed 
Righteouſneſs, 
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Righteouſneſs, and hearing little of the neceſſity 


of Perſonal Obedience, by ſuch means infi- 
[nite are the miſtakes, and fatal are the errors, 
into which many unhappy creatures are dri- 
ven; errors and miſtakes which always 
would be avoided, were it more the aim of the 

reacher to influence the heart of his plain 
honeſt hearer with goſpel precepts, enforced 
by goſpel promiſes, than to perplex his un- 
derſtanding with hard words which he doth 
not comprehend, and with doctrines which, 
however true, are never to be inculcated, but 
as means and motives to direct our practice, 
and to train us up to piety and virtue. 

Let not, therefore, all the ſneering con- 
tempt, with which the conceited enthuſiaſt 
treateth Morality, induce any one to think, 
that when the obligations of righteouſneſs 
and temperance, and the certainty of judg- 

ment to come, that is, the obligations of 
virtue, enforced with goſpel ſanctions, are 
Tp up to him, and reaſoned upon by 
is teacher, that this is not to preach Chriſt. 
They who require other points from the 
pulpit are, as yet, to learn wherein true re- 
ligion conſiſteth, and what it is that God re- 
quired of man. The T:/lotſons, the Souths, 
the Sharps, the Wakes, who were once, and 
the Sherlocks, the Seckers, the Pearces, and 
the Hoadleys, who are ſtill the ornaments of 
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our church, by ſuch ſermons have raiſed to 
themſelves a reputation founded on the 
firmeſt ground ; and their labours will ever, 
in the judgment of ſober piety and ſolid 
learning, be eſteemed as proper models for 
inferior preachers to form themſelves by ; 
while the wild rants of a fanatic Methodiſt, 
and the whimſical dreams of a fanciful Hu- 
chinſoman, meet with that contempt which 
they deſerve. 

The preacher who aimeth to lift up his 
hearers into the clouds of Allegory, or to loſe 
them in the wilds of My/{ic:/m, who maketh 
it his favourite view to interpret, or rather 
to torture Scripture into meanings which only 
a warm imagination could diſcover, and 
which the breath of cool.reafon will blow 
away ; who placeth the defence of Chriſti- 
anity on a foundation liable to be ſhaken by 
every feeble attack; ſupporting it by ſuch 
arguments as Chriſtians themſelves are not 


agreed about, and making it to confiſt in 


ſomething which the wiſeſt of Chriſtians do 
not comprehend the preacher, J ſay, 
who doth this, regardleſs of inculcating to 
his hearers the eternal obligations of piety to 
God, and of chriſtian obedience in every in- 
Rance of virtuous practice; ſuch a preacher, 
with all his earneſtneſs of addreſs, with all 
his pomp of delivery, and ſolemnity of man- 

ner, 
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ner, may indeed be able to light up, in the 
breaſts of the credulous and the ignorant, the 
falſe glare of Entbuſiaſm; but never can 
kindle, in the minds of any ſerious wor- 
ſhiper, the pure flame of Religion: his diſ- 
courſes will frequently miſlead, but never 
can inſtruct; they may corrupt the heart, 
but they can never inform the head; they 
may puzzle our Faith, but they can never 
correct our Morals ; they muſt diſguſt every 
Chriſtian who is not captivated by ſounds, 
and is ſo well acquainted with his religion, 
as to be ſorry to ſee it ſupported by rotten 
props ; and, laſtly, they can never fail to 
pleaſe the enemies of the goſpel, who can 
deſire nothing more than to ſee its preachers 
draw ſuch pictures, and exhibit ſuch defences 
of it, as have a natural tendency to furniſh 
out new matter of exultation to future Humes 

and future Bolingbrobes. 

Having thus given my ſentiments, warml 

perhaps, but honeſtly, on a ſubject of the 
reateſt conſequence, if what is connected 
with the intereſt of the goſpel of Chriſt be a 
ſubject of this kind, I cannot conclude with- 
out taking notice of the long, the unparalleled 
meekneſs of the Clergy of the eſtabliſhed 
church, in bearing with filence, a filence 
worthy of their characters, the groſs, the 
undeſerved inſults they have met with, and 
7 daily 
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daily do meet with, from a ſet of men whoſe 
power of extending their influence, and whoſe 
ſucceſs in ſeattering their abuſe, have been 

owing ſolely to their connexion with that 
body of men whom they thus impudently 
ſet themſelves up to aſperſe. The ſame 
views of moderation and peace, have, no 
doubt, induced that great and learned Pre- 
late, within whoſe dioceſe the principal 
ſcene of action lieth, to forbear any interpo- 
ſition of epiſcopal juriſdiction to filence, by 
authority, what he hoped and truſted would 
diſappear by contempt. Such a plan of con- 
duct is moſt agreeable to the noble and ge- 
nerous principles of proteſtantiſm, which 
thun every appearance of reſtraint on private 
judgment. But tho” authority is, and ought 
to be ſilent, reafon and argument are per- 
| mitted to cry aloud, and ſpare not. And 
ſomething appeared neceſſary to be offered 
upon this occaſion to the public, leſt ſilence 
| ſhould be conſtrued into confeſſion of guilt, 
and the falſe charges brought againſt the 
_ clergy ſhould gain ground, merely becauſe 
they are not thought worthy of an anſwer. 
This, therefore, hath given riſe to the fore- 
going remarks, which I have not had lei- 
ture to range into method, nor abilities to 
dreſs up in the ornaments of ſtyle : but this, 
1 hope, I have been able to do, to exprefs 
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my meaning with clearneſs, and to ſupport 
my aſſertions by facts. 

My name I conceal, becauſe, were it to 
be mentioned, it would be as much unknown 
as it now is. My profeſſion I ui not con- 
ceal : I own, and I am proud to own it, 
that I am One of that numerous body whom 
a bold Libeller hath repreſented as Apoſtates 
from the Dofrines of the Reformation, and as 
making no Conſcience of Oaths and Subſcrip- 
tions. With how little truth ſuch a charge 
was urged, I hope, I have ſhewn : and, if I 
have ſhewn this, I truſt to the candor of 1 
Brethren, in particular, that they will over- 
look the imperfections of a performance 
whoſe only merit conſiſteth in its being the 


performance of one who meaneth well ; and 


I truſt to the common honeſty of Chriſtians, 
in general, that they will ſet a mark upon 
that invenomed pen which could write down 
falſhoods of ſo dangerous a nature, and that 
they will think hat man unworthy of bein 

a leader in religion, who could be guilt ke 


ſo ſignal an inſtance of growundleſs calumny 
and vile abuſe, 
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